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The Industrial Representation Plan in the Akron Fac- 
tories of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 

By P. W. Litchfield 

Vice-President and Factory Manager, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 



AFTER four years of war, embrac- 
ing almost the whole world, we 
naturally looked forward to a time of 
peace, but instead of that we find a 
condition of industrial unrest which is 
world wide, much worse in other coun- 
tries than here but still showing a 
marked tendency in this country. 
This industrial unrest has come to be 
known to some extent as the labor 
problem. This labor problem, caus- 
ing this instability or unrest, seems to 
arise from a disagreement between 
management and the laboring men of 
the country, especially in industry. 
Therefore, if there is a disagreement 
between two parties it is quite proper 
to investigate both parties to see 
which one is at fault, and usually when 
there is a disagreement of large magni- 
tude, country wide, you can generally 
find something the matter with both 
parties. 

Is Management the Cause of In- 
dustrial Unrest? 

Has there been some fault on the 
part of management to account to 
some extent for this industrial unrest? 
If we look over the types of manage- 
ment in industry as they have been con- 
ducted in the recent past, we will find 
two forms: first, an autocratic form, 
where management is alone responsible 
to capital and says to labor, "Our terms 
are such and such. You can take them 
or leave them;" second, a form which 
is in vogue — more in public service 
corporations where the management 
is of the same type but is opposed by 
a strong labor body and thus held in 
restraint which results in collective 



bargaining. These are substantially 
the only two forms in existence. They 
both have two fundamental weak- 
nesses. In the first place, manage- 
ment in each case is responsible only 
to capital and not responsible in any 
way to labor, and in the second place, 
labor does not assume any responsibil- 
ity except to bargain for its services, 
usually on the basis of time, and 
places itself — whether they consider it 
so or not — on the basis of a commodity. 
It has no interest in the business. It 
has no particular interest in the 
amount produced or the welfare of 
capital invested, but is simply selling 
its services as a commodity, as part 
of the cost of industry. We cannot 
have industrial stability as long as 
either of these conditions exist. 

What Management Should Be 

Management should be a coordina- 
tion between capital, labor and the 
public. It should not be entirely 
responsible to anyone but should have 
a certain amount of responsibility to 
all three. To create interest on the 
part of those employed there should 
be established a community of inter- 
est or a partnership relation, placing 
labor, those who furnish the labor, on 
the same basis as those who furnish 
the capital; labor should not be made 
a commodity in any sense of the word. 
The duty of management is to serve 
capital, to serve labor and to serve 
the public — to efficiently organize the 
activities of all for the benefit of all. 
It should administer management 
with justice to all three and should 
not be permitted to autocratically 
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serve one at the expense of the other. 
It is also the duty of management to 
organize and lead both labor and capi- 
tal, and if the appointment of manag- 
ers is in the hands of capital their 
autocratic power should in some way 
be limited to protect their responsibil- 
ity to labor. 

Union and Organization in Industry 
Capital Unions and Labor Unions 
It is generally known that more can 
be accomplished by organization and 
union than by each one going his own 
way, and in the past we have been fa- 
miliar with two kinds of unions in indus- 
try. There is the union of labor to 
promote labor's ends and this has been 
matched by the union of capital to 
promote the ends of capital. These 
unions have both been justified by the 
conditions of the past. As organized 
they are admirable for defensive pur- 
poses, but each being organized as a 
union of a class they are not productive 
unions. Both unions are quite proper 
to form a means of those engaged in 
them to unite for purposes of defense, 
but they cannot produce because one 
of the elements necessary for produc- 
tion is lacking in each union. Without 
capital labor is useless. Without labor 
capital is useless. It is, therefore, 
necessary, in order to get a productive 
union, to get a union in which the inter- 
ests of both capital and labor are repre- 
sented. A union of capital is some- 
thing like a union of all heads without 
any hands, and the union of labor to 
some extent is like a union of all hands 
without any heads. The result is that 
if they succeed in getting something for 
themselves it usually is at the expense 
of the other and not by creating an 
additional amount in which both can 
share. A union of capital and labor in 
the interests of the public can perform 
an economic service and can produce 
something so that both will be benefited 



and the world at large will be benefited ; 
one will not have to get something for 
itself at the expense of the other. 
Management in that sense is the same 
as government. In other words, it is a 
selected body to govern in the interests 
of all, keeping in mind that it should 
govern in the interests of the majority. 

Political and Industrial 
Government 

In looking over different forms of 
government we find cases similar to 
what we find in management in busi- 
ness. While it is very true that our 
form of government can learn a great 
deal in efficient management from the 
business of this country, it is equally 
true that the business of this country 
can learn a great deal on the question 
of human relations and principles of 
management or government from the 
government of this country. 

Representative Government in 
Management 

In looking over the different forms 
of government I think we will all agree 
that for large bodies of people where it 
is too large for a town meeting where 
everyone has a voice, the representa- 
tive government which we have in the 
United States comes nearest to being 
the ideal of anything which we have in 
actual practice. Therefore, manage- 
ment in industry should follow the 
same lines. Management must get 
confidence, good will, interest and in- 
centive from its workmen, and to do 
that they must believe not only in the 
efficiency of the management but they 
must also believe equally in the justice 
in which that managment will function 
for the benefit of all. 

In our American form of government 
the managers or governors are elected 
by the people, which is quite proper, 
inasmuch as the people are also those 
who furnish the capital for running the 
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government by submitting to taxation 
for this purpose. In industry those 
who labor with their hands are not in a 
position to do this — at least, at the 
present time — and those who furnish 
the capital take an undue risk on this 
account. For this reason they appoint 
and hold the managers responsible. 
However, in order to properly function 
on the basis of management being to 
serve and being responsible to all, 
there must be some responsibility of 
the managers chosen by those who 
furnish the capital to the labor em- 
ployed in the plants, and it is on this 
basis that we have worked out, as well 
as we can, the industrial representation 
plan now in force to fit our own par- 
ticular condition in Akron. 

Who Shall be Represented in 
Management? 

The question which now arises is 
who shall be represented? We have 
found no better way of doing this than 
to follow the precedent of the national 
government by establishing a citizen- 
ship of industry. In other words, we 
do not think that voting privileges for 
industry, for representation, should be 
universal to a greater extent than they 
are in the government of our country. 
In order to protect the country against 
radical minorities and those who are 
opposed to the government and its 
principles, certain limitations were 
placed upon citizenship. A man had 
to be twenty-one years of age. He had 
to be born either in this country, or 
had to reside in it for a certain length 
of time to become familiar with it 
before he could vote, and he had to 
understand the common language of 
the country. We believe it is equally 
essential that these safeguards to rep- 
resentation be thrown around voters 
in industry, and for that reason in our 
own particular case we restrict the 
voting citizenship of our industry to 



employees who are eighteen years of 
age, who are American citizens and 
who have been in continuous employ- 
ment, on the company's payroll for 
six months. 

It is our problem, as we see it, to 
Americanize industrial management. 
We have all heard about Americaniza- 
tion, and many of us think that it 
applies only to the individual, but when 
you Americanize the individual and he 
makes an analysis of his form of gov- 
ernment in industry and finds that it is 
not Americanized also, you are going 
to have more trouble than when you 
started, unless it is Americanized. 

Industrial Representation Plan in 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company 

To go to the plan of industrial repre- 
sentation: Before putting this plan 
into effect we formed a council, com- 
posed of some representatives ap- 
pointed by the management. Some 
were elected by the foremen of the plant 
and some elected by Australian ballot 
from the men of the plant themselves, 
so that in working out the plan we tried 
to get something that fitted our par- 
ticular industry, which would be just 
and fair, promote efficiency, and 
be satisfactory to all concerned. We 
unanimously arrived upon a plan which 
we submitted to the Board of Direct- 
ors for their approval. The board re- 
ceived it, together with a secret ballot 
of the employees of the factory. It 
received 92 per cent of the votes in 
the affirmative. 

The plan is substantially as follows: 
We adopted what you might call a shop 
constitution. It provides first, that 
the executive functions be placed en- 
tirely in the hands of the manage- 
ment, the same as the operation and 
executive departments are placed in 
the hands of the President and his 
elected representatives who run the 
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different branches of the government. 
In order that this control should not 
be autocratic a legislative body was 
created, elected by the workmen by Aus- 
tralian ballot. This body has legislative 
powers to act as a check on unwise or 
unfair movements of the management. 
The industrians or citizens were asked 
to vote by Australian ballot for repre- 
sentatives for two houses — similar to 
what we have in our state and national 
legislatures — one being called the house 
of representatives and the other the 
senate, the senate to be composed of 
twenty members elected for two years, 
ten each year, and the house of forty 
members, all chosen annually. The 
factory is divided into districts, pro- 
portionately equal in number, and in 
this way we have a fixed number to our 
legislative bodies — trying to avoid the 
difficulty which our national house has 
gotten into of having such a large num- 
ber. This makes it unwieldly in ses- 
sion, and most of the work has to be 
done by committees. 

There are other restrictions upon 
the qualifications for senators and 
representatives. As was found ad- 
visable in our Federal Constitution, it 
was thought necessary that the quali- 
fications of a representative should be 
at least one year in continuous service, 
instead of six months, for voting, and 
for senators that we would require five 
years of total service or two years of 
continuous service to qualify for the 
senate. 

It should be kept in mind that both 
houses are elected by the workmen, 
and by the workmen I mean all in the 
industry. We have no classes. Every 
one on the payroll, if he qualifies as 
an industrian, has one vote. At the 
present time as that stands, there are 
about 12 per cent office workers, in- 
cluding clerks and others in the of- 
fice, 6 per cent are foremen, and 82 
per cent are factory workmen. It can 



readily be seen that this body, being 
elected by Australian ballot, is en- 
tirely in the control of the workmen 
in the plant, the foreman and execu- 
tives and others only casting about 10 
per cent of the vote, although they 
vote just the same as any one else. 
It gives in the house and senate very 
closely the character of those employed 
in the industry. These senators and 
representatives can be recalled by a 
two-thirds vote of the electors of their 
district at any time, subject to the 
approval of the assembly itself. The 
approval of the assembly itself is 
simply put in to check a quick radical 
action where some little step might 
have disappointed a certain number 
of men temporarily, giving it a little 
more time for a hearing. 

The powers of the industrial assem- 
bly are to pass upon all rules which 
may be put into effect by the manage- 
ment by procedure very similar to 
that in the national house. Each 
house votes separately, and if a bill on 
any subject pertaining to the relations 
of the management to its employees is 
presented to the house and passed by 
a majority of both houses, it is pre- 
sented to the factory manager for his 
approval or veto. In case he vetoes 
it, it can be passed over his veto by 
two-thirds majority of both houses, 
and it then stands as a rule and regula- 
tion of the factory unless annulled by 
the Board of Directors. This board, 
under the laws of the state of Ohio, is 
fixed as the supreme governing body of 
a corporation and which could not be 
changed by any means in our power; 
it is quite proper that they should 
have that check, but it at least insures 
that no inspector or foreman or any 
sub-officer of the management can 
check or hold back the desires of the 
men, that they have a means of bring- 
ing it right in as a factory rule to the 
attention of the Board of Directors, 
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and it only comes to them when it has 
been passed over the veto of the 
manager. 

We also provide for joint confer- 
ences. We have a body composed 
of twelve men, six appointed by the 
management, three by the house and 
three by the senate. This body meets 
every two weeks to discuss all prob- 
lems of difference between the manage- 
ment and the men, usually things are 
thrashed out here before any action is 
taken by the industrial assembly, so 
that in all actions they take, they at 
least have both sides of the case pre- 
sented to them so that they will not 
act on the evidence of but one side. 

Another article in the constitution 
is that there shall be no discrimination 
against anyone for membership or non- 
membership in any labor organiza- 
tion. We realize fully that it may be 
decidedly in the interests of the men to 
join associations for defensive purposes 
to protect themselves against injustice, 
but the theory of the whole organization 
is that instead of organizing by classes, 
we join together within the institution 
the interests of capital with the inter- 
ests of labor and thrash out all differ- 
ences jointly without outside influence. 

Advantages of Industrial Repre- 
sentation in Management 

The advantages of this form of 
organization, as against the other two 
which I enumerated at the beginning 
of this talk, are that it insures contin- 
uous production. It is a perfectly 
logical method of going ahead and 
getting legislation and correcting 



abuses, just the same as we have in our 
government. Everyone knows what 
would happen to this government if 
every little abuse or every little dif- 
ference of opinion which came up 
should be magnified and magnified 
until the government chose sides and 
then all stood still while somebody 
thrashed it out. It will be realized 
that the government could not operate 
at all and that some other method 
would have to be devised. The same 
is equally true in industry and the plan 
we have put into effect is largely to 
overcome that difficulty. There is 
another matter — all grievances are 
brought up for attention when they 
are small and are not kept smoldering 
until they become a thing in which the 
whole shop is interested. Nearly all 
grievances are now taken up and 
settled in a mutually satisfactory man- 
ner right at the beginning, so that pro- 
duction goes on without unrest and 
without stopping. 

The other result which it accom- 
plishes is that it takes away the 
autocratic power of the foreman 
and the management which is used 
in an abusive manner, and in many 
instances since the plan has been 
adopted the foremen have seen where 
they have been drivers heretofore, 
and that they have been maintaining 
that position by reason of the power 
vested in them. They can no longer 
do that. They have to understand 
their position and they have to un- 
derstand the men under them and 
learn to lead those men instead of 
driving them. 



